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ABSTRACT 

Research on indiviaualized instructicn for the gifted 
is reviewed, and several instructional models or techslgues which say 
have potential for allowing teachers to individualize instruction for 
the gifted or all students are considered. Support is offered for the 
accelerated class model* Among the educational methods reviewed are 
internships^ telecommunications, computer assisted instruction^ and 
simulations and games. An instructional model which involves 
longitudinal teaching te^ms is proposed. (SBH) 
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n^llB^h^^ f ) aM athari hav# argued that tiie provision of 

a^rcmrlate content is th^ cruoial issue in gifted education* Cejftainly 
1^ is true that mm h^mt taachiTig strategies or delivery syst^s for our- 
rlm^lmn can only be effective if the currioulmi is appropriate. We should 
mt o^mXook, however, the possibility toat some inatructional strategies 
can be more effioient than ottiers in delivering the appropriate oontent 
within homogeneous classes of gifted students and within more heterogeneous 
groupiaga. In the current issue of the Gifted Child Quarterly , tenzulli 
C1980) notes that gifted pregrams are too often patchwork collections of 
random practices and activities ; he flatter suggests toat a differentiated 
program for the gifted must include modifieation to the ways in whi^ 
advanced material is presented. 

Basic instructional methods are procesaes* applicable to various 
subject matters, and usable by more than one teacher* These r^ge from 
teacher behaviors such as lecturing to delivery systems for curriculum 
such as computer-assisted instructional and include organizational patterns 
such aa tutoring and small group discussion (Berliner aid Gage^ 1976) . With 
the exception of grouping, instructional metoods, the basis of any educational 
program for any and every group, have not been well-studied in the research 
literature in gifted education. Of course much of the research literature 
on the efficacy of different instructional methods ignores the possible 
relevance of learaer characteristics such as glftetoess. 
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There ia of Murse a body of reeearoh literature on treatoent-aptitude 
interactions (Cronback and Snow, 1977) but this reaaa^ch has generally not 
been designed or condueted in terms of gifted versus non-gifted atudents 
in acoordanee with ourrant definitiona of giftedneaa. 

Researoh on teaohing has been approached in two different ways. In 
the generaliat approach si^jeot-matter is ignored and effective behaviors or 
strategies that cut across content areas and age groups are sought. In 
the apacific approach research is focused on OTe content area but may or may 
not cut across age/grade groups. Gage (1979) has argued that both ap* 
proachea are necessary and has proposed a hierarehial model ranging from 
the general to the specific. At the fifth level of toe hierarchy one would 
consider student characteristica, such as ability, motivation, social olass 
within s^^ject within a grade range as shown in Figi^e 1* 

A quick glance at the model suggests that we are atill a long way from 
having spedJic evidence to aupport or refute any claims as to the "best" 
method for teaching the gifted, at any age, or in any subject area, This 
mi^t give us pause for tiiought about efforts to institute progrmi models 
for the gifted on a wide-scale basis. It aeems we must distinguiah care- 
fully those program models for thm gifted for which there is strong evidence 
of differentiated need from those which are generally good for all students. 
We need to identify instructional methods Uiat can be mmd in ways to 
accomodate the gifted while also benefiting all children and separate those 
from teaching strategies or instructional methods that are uniquely necessary 
for the gifted diild. 

Recent studies of student learning have en^hasiEed the importance of 
academic learning time (ALT) , that is the real time in whi^ ^e learner is 

engaged in productive and meaningful learning as opposed to sitting and 
etc 

waiting time, tBerliner, 1979), l&mat seems to have been overlooked is that 
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fsr aany gifted studente much of the observed ^ time may be wastad tima 
because it involves i^e "practice" or "learning of" material witt whi^ the 
students are already familiar. Thus a discussion of instructional modes for 
the gifted should focus on ways to increase tteir real time. 

In a classroom in which students are grouped h ge but not abilities 
tile strategies for increasing ^ would se^a to fc ose in wMch individual- 
ization of instruction occtirs. Individualization of instruction stay also be 
neeegeary to increase for classes of students grouped by abilities. 

Research on Individualizing Instruction for the Gifted 
Individualized instruction is a broad concept that c^ include many 
teadiing modes or dsUvary system, it cm include a ^agnostic tasting 
approach to identifying individual learning needs ^th perscriptive in- 
struction for individuals or small grot^s. Also it can include t^rhoring, 
self -paced progranmied study ^ independent projects^ and so foirth, iWhile there 
is general agreement ajnong educational psydiAlogists that indtvidualiEation of 
instruction would be desirable tiie oe^anics of how this can best be acconip-- 
lished are not well described. 

Over the past nine years the Study of Mathematically Frecocious youth (SMiy) 
and the Intalleotually Gifted Oiild Study Group (tQQBG) have t/orkad tci idfenti^ 
ways to provide appropriate educatiOTal e^riences for mathematically talented 
youth. SMP^ hm developed the concept of a smorgasboard of educational oppor-- 
tmities to allow students to individualize their programs and jBwe qidckly 
throu^ basic matiiematira ctirricul™, ^search efforts hmvm included aj^etf^ 
imentation with special classes and tutoring programs * BW^ has conducted a 
dozen special programs at the Johns Hopkins UhiTOrsity, SOme ekMples foll'ow* 
In the sramer of 1977 the IGCSG ccaidttcted a fi^t-pacad acetlgrated 
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mathematics program fr and-of. , ^ .ar seventh gradeis (Fox, 1978). 

In this pEogram studant v.,,, ^ructors for three hours a day for 

three days a week ev«r ai period. Studants studied Algebra II an^ 

plane geofflatry conci; rent a trigonometric topics and co^uter 

programing were includsd wi ,ia instruction of Algebra II. Thus, there 
were only 36 hours oi 'ormal instruction for each subject. Supervised 
hoTOwork sessions, however, were provl^d for two hours each afternoon. 
At the mid-point of the program students who were having difficulty 
with the fast-pace of one or both courses were covmseled about dropping 
one of the classes and fociaing on co^letlng only one of the topics at 
a high level. Successful eoi^letlon of courses were based on scores at 
or above the 85th percentile standardized tests from the co-operative 
mathematics series along with performance on teacher-made-tests, sixteen 
students cifflpleted both courses successfully, six co^leted only Algebra 11, and 
six coBpleted only plme geometiy. Only one persOT failed to complete 
either course. 

Biere are two factors which make these accelerated classes different 
from most homogeneoualy grouped programs for the gifted. First, selection 
of students for the program Is based on measures of specific aptitude 
for the subject being taught. In this ease mathematics, rather than m 
a global measure of general IntelUgenra. mtlwtlon and interest are 
also factors as students have the opportunity to self-select into the 
program and the work-load is heavy. This Is carefully explained to 
the students in advmce. Onm Mother confided to me that at the end of 
the second week of the progrM she urged her son to drop-out becaiwe aha 
felt the program was ruining his sramer opportimlties for tm. and relaxation. 
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"Mathari"^ ha laid, "you don't mdeMtand, ThLm is the TOSt exciting thing 
I've mvm^ donei" "^parently"^ she eaid# "the long hOMwork aaaignments are 
m ^allen^ng and e^oiting to him as tennis and bridge are for me." 

rae aeoond aspeot of the model that sets it apart from other prograros 
is tha mammal yse of ALT in the olassTOom, Thm material is presented at 
a rapid-fire --para and at a high level of abstraction and oo^la^dty. No 
Qlamm time is spent on drill Oif praetioe Md olaasraom management aotivities 
were at a minimum^ hlthout^ olass tiTO aotivitiea are not indi^duali^ad^ 
the hotaework assignmenta are often adjuated for individual needs for 
practice. The program demMda a great ^al of intensive aelf-study and 
regulation of learning by the students. 

dearly the students who partioipated in the progrm were suaceaaful 
in aehieTd,ng the oognitiva goals but how did they feel ^©ut the e^^erience? 
Twenty-seven students responded to a qtjaatioimalre during the following 
a^ool year* Nineteen students felt the smror course was far more stimulating 
than their regular mathematics ooi^ses in s^ool and 13 found the oourse 
more enjoy^le than their regular sdiool olasses, parents also cosqpleted a 
questionnaire* Parents of 16 students felt the program had Inoreased their 
Gild's self^oOTfidenca in generalj and parents of 14 students felt that 
their child's self^confidenae in mathemtics was increased as a result of 
the program^ El^«i said the program inoreased their child's enthusiasm for 
studying mathematics, iaven parents felt their children had ii^ro^d study 
habits and skills and ware tiJcing far more initiative md interest in 
planning their own educational e^erienoes for the ftrture. 

At professional meetings of educators I have soMtiMS been told that 
the fast^paced class TOdal is not really very important for gifted education 
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because it is not ganeralizeable to sybjects other than mathematica. I 
have alway. fait that the modal could be mmd for oth.r lorB verbal subjects, 
especaaHy forelpi languages, but mtil recently 1 had no data to support 
W Claim. Two years ago the Program for Verbally Gifted Youth (PVGY) was 
begun at the Johns Hopkins University on a small scale as a combined effort 
of the Departnents of German, the Hinnanities, and the Writing Seminars. 
Efforts to apply the fast-paced model ha^'e been successful for eighth and 
ninth grade students selected on measures of vertal reasaiinf, basic 
writing cQi^tenqr. and Interest. Three cou«ea have been developed and 
found satisfactory i Writing skills, German, and Latin and Greek in cui^ent 
use. Details of this program are provided in the Februaiy-Marcn issue of the 
goeper Review (Durdin, 1980). The mo^l in the verbal a«a deviates from 
its fflathematical parent in that the content and skills presented are not 
dtvUcating topics generaUy available in the high sdiool curriculum. 
These courses stress the Bechanics of language and writing at a college 
level but do not require interpretative thinking at that saro level. 

toother criticism of the model has been that it is not practical 
and could not be translated into a school program. This is si^ly not 
the case. The model has been effectively adopted to a variety of sdiools 
and school system setting throughout the iftiited States, l recently 
studied the aehievement aiacou«e-taking outcomes and attitudinal effects 
of programs whi^ enployed the SOTY aodel in five different sdiool systeae. 
These programs were as successful as the Hopkins-based ei^rimental classes 
in terms of achievement test wsults and later course-taking of students 
and they ware more suecessful in recruiting and retaining fenale participMts 
thai the Hopkins daases (fox, Irody, and Wbin, 1979), 
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Hiere is, however, a valid eriticiim of the imSml in that the fast- 
pacing of the classes has not been totally individualiEed so that for the 
TOSt able students the pace and dejpth of instruetion may still be lesi 
than they are eapable ©f and for the less task^comitted the aroimt of 
work may at times be too great and lead to drop-outs- To rertify this 
problem Frofessor Julian G* Stanley , foimder and Erector of smY, has 
e3£perimented with a newer more individualized approach ha has terrcd DP^ 
PI for diapiostio testing followed by presGriptiva instruction (Stanley, 
1980i Stanley and George, 1980). in this program piloted in the stmrnars 
of 1979 and 19B0 the groining of students is based on more intensiTm 
diagnostic analysis of achieveTOnt md skills beyond the initial 
assessment of mathematical and verbal aptitudes, Thm instructional 
co^onent has bean individualized by providing a small groi^ tutor for 
topics ranging from Algebra I through Mialytical geometry and trigOTOTiet^. 
One mastaif tutor and an assistant woric with 10 to 12 students for 3S 
hours of instruction and fiva or so houra of ^agnostic testing. For 
the 98 students in the 1979 siro^r progr^ the typical gain was two years 
beyond where he or she had be^m, 

Mthough this model has not yet been tested in a sdiool setting, it 
shews avan greater promise for practical adaptation as it does not regiiire 
that there be a siM^le nis^er of students raady for groi^ instruction 
at tha sasie level. 

Of course, the concept of the indi^dual or small grou^p tutor is 
not really new, indead it was the only instructional to^I prior to the 
availability of fraa ptAlic aducation for all. It passad out of use 
because it was deemed too ej^nsive but experienced a rebirth in the 
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late sixties as a solution for the underachieving at disadvantaged child 

(Ells TO, 1976). 

Although recent research on tutoring has focused on its use for reiwdiatien, 
soma of the finding ara probably generalizeable to gifted programs. In a 
1976 rewLew of the research on tutoring Ellson concluded! 

1. While tutoring presents the teacher with a classroom managenient 
problem, program in which teachera delo^te tutoring responsibilities 
can be very effective and tutors need not be professional educators. 

2. programs in which tutors are given well-structured guides including 
content objectives and diagnostic-feeaacdt systems are more effective 
than unstructured tutoring. Indi^dual attention per se is not 
enough . 

3. Tutoring programs that use non-professionals can be more cost-effective 
than traditional classroom teaming. 

4. Programs in which other students are used as tutors often find 
achievement gains for tutors are greater than for tutees. 

Promising Practices 

There are several other instructional models or techniques which may 
have great potential for allowing teachers to indl^^du, je instruction for 
the gifted or all students. Uhfortmately , there is not ve^ much research 
concerning these approaches in which their value for gifted education is 
addressed so I will descriJae them very briefly. 

mtemships. Few would challenge the value of an es^erience in which 
a student is placed in a close working relationship with a professional i 
indeed it could be ^ewed as a modem day wirsion of an apprenticeship 
program. Although this type of program has potential value for all students. 
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it may be appropj^late for gifted students at an earlier than far other 
students and the nature of the plaeaTOnts might be Afferent for tha 
gifted* Hot sueh e^ari/sncas should ba struatured to masdmge leamijig 
outcoffles is not claar. 

Te la ^ commtjii c a tions . Thm tem tele^oonrounlcations seems to aneon^asi 
a variety of i^es of the telephone and television to provide instruction - 
(kiB could an\lsion a lively seminar conducted by means of telephone 
oonfaren^ calls in which gifted students could interaGt with each other 
and with stimulating teachars or lectujra«, ^e advantage of this over 
more traditional seminars would be in the possibilities for ovarcondng 
geographic barriers* Such conference calls are already used in soms 
sdiool system with horoe-boimd or hospitalized students* 

Television also offers the possibility of overcoming geographic barrie 
Oonsidar the problems for some gifted students to gain access to adv^ced 
placement courses or college courses became there are too few students 
in their school who need such a course- Soon we will be able to connect 
^^eiTftinals with televisions to make interaction with the teacher possible* 

Ihase approaches to instruction may be more efficient and effective 
for some subject areas than for others* We mi^t also es^lore the ways in 
which the television might be used for instruction in a TOre creative 
manner than a stand«d lecti^e. 

OsTOUter tesistad Instruction % It has been predicted that the 
u^e of the conputer for instruction will be adopted mora rapidly by thfi 
military and industry than by the spools (lunderson and Faust, 1976)* 
Ooaputer assisted inetruction (CM) is generally viewed as a subset t^S 
Programmed Instructim (PI) • PI was enbraced as an educational pwacea 
in the early 1960 -s but has aljnoat been abandoned now bacause the 
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Inplementation of pi programs proceeded systeoatle and eapirical development 
of such a technolofy and ths problems of social change In educational 
institutions was not anticipated (Bunderson and Paust, 1976). 

Simulations and Games. In a review of tha litaratura on simulations 
and gmms Seidner (1976) concludBd that we have a diverse array of such 
materials, developed in a theoretical void, and while they appear to work 
we are not quite sure why. When eonpared with other teaching methods they 
appear as effective but not necessarily more effective for teaching co^itive 
skills, but they may effect more change in the affective domain by changing 
negative sterotypes or attitudes and increasing enpathy. It has been 
suggested but not ei^irically verified that sinra simulations encourage 
divergeit solutions ttiey would nurture creativity. Some studies have found 
that simulations are more efficient with above-average ability students but other 
studies have not. Although students in general enjoy the games, it has been suggested 
that high ability students are the ones who are nost ^le to make analogies 
between the game model and real life situations. Seltoer (1976) suggests 
that a»re research be conducted in whidi the level of learning objectives 
are classified and studied in conjunction with learner characteristics. 

Conclusions and Directions For Research 
Stanley (1980) has suggested a total reorganization of students and 
teachers witimthe schools to allow for more efficient individualisation of 
instruction. He has called for longitudinal teaching teams that span 
Kindergarten through 12th grade. Such teams might be sdiool wi^ or 
sdiool system wide for each subjoct-skill area such as mathematics. Although 
students could be groined for instruction, the groi^ings would be made along 
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pedagogical dimensions rather them chronologiaal status of itudenti. This 
would allow for greater clarification and artiaulatisn of goals and objaetivii 
for individuals throughout their entire sahool program than Lm poesible today. 
Some team teachers might specialize in techniqTOS for working with slow leamers 
while others focused on the rapid learner, Gne team mendber ndght beconii a 
talent broker cuid counselor who directed students in field experiences^ 
internships, and to other community resourcei luch as college cotiriei 
academies of science. While minimal mathematical con^etencies might be 
specified for all students, some students wQiJ.d maatar theee at ages eight 
or nine cuid go far beyond into advanced mathamatica courses and es^erienaas. 
Within such a design a variety of instructional TOdaa could be provided 
and matched with learner needs and preferances* tome teachera coidd 
specialize in directing compute r-assisted-pro^ams while othars de^loped 
games and simulations or group discusaion techniquas, Gaarly such a modal 
could be applied to the content and skills in social studiaa, physical 
and biological sciences, language arts^ muaici art, physical education ? 
and so on. In such a system content, instructional mittiod, laamar and 
teacher preferences could all be matched, shifted and resorted on a continual 
basis. 

A longitudinal teaching approach as en^aioned by Stanley might at last 
allow us to provide an integrated approach to tha education of gifted §md 
talented students. Content, rate, and instructional mo& could all be 
manipulated without regard to traditional barriars of the age-grade Md 
self-contained class lockstep. 

For such an ideal system to work efficiently , it would saam that we 
need to address many bcisic issues abotst instruction as proposad in Gages 's 
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heirardjical ahart for researdi. For those of um interaited in the 
sdusation of th^ gifted there reaain three large queetioni we mmt addreist 
1, QLvmn alBBmmm of gifted students who are grouped with reapeet to 
a particular ability aan we speeify the moat effioient and 
©ffeetive iMtruotional methods for proroting cognitiw and 
afff^ctl^ growth at variot^ developmental lewis? aorae exa^les 
of speeifio researohable questions are as follows s 
a. To what extent does a pTOoess approadi differ from a 

product approagh in terms of short and long term outoomes 
in any particular subject area at each deTOlopTOntal level? 
b* can wa show that e^fted students need less concrete and 
manipulative e^rienca at the la-agetian lavels, of pre- 
operational and operational thought in order to leam new 
materials than do their peew? 
2. Given heterogeneous groups of students in which the niMber of 

gifted students might be fairly small, can we identic instructional 
retho^ or classroom management systems that maximize growth 
opportTOitias for the gifted student without placing social 
burdens on the teacher or taking time away from the other students 
in the grot^? Exa^le of some researchabla questions a» as follows s 

a. Is co^uter assisted inst^etion (ax) m efficient vehicle for 
individualizing the learning of basic arlthmatic skills? 

b. Cm an individualized tutoring program in reading be *si^ed 
to benefit gifted students as well as the Msadvmtaged and 
tiie imderadiie^ng? 
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3. k£m there instructional Methods whicSi are uniquely effecti^ mid 
effiQient for gAfted atuctenti at a pmrtiaular developaent level 

s^jact mma? ^eaiflc ex^plea ©f resear^ questione ineludai 
a. Can we danonatMte that fiftad etudants need intaniihip and 

Mntor m^B^Lmnmmm in ^ffarent areas and at ear liar ages 

than lasi gifted itudents? 

Cia wa juati^ frottping students by ability . for afflall diicusgion grai^a 
su^ as for a Junior Great Books Seolnw? 
Mmy of us l»m si^ "faal"' ttat we "toiow" the anawara to tiieae quastioM 
but I contend that wa need more ait^irioal vierification in order to rationally 
defend our program "protot^es" for gifted miA talented aducation now and 
for tha future. 
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